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Professor Biasutti treats first, in brief, its general characteristics, following this with a 
consideration of its special features as compared with the work of certain earlier cartogra- 
phers such as that of Ptolemy, Ruysch, Ribero, Santa Cruz, and Agnese, and with a more 
or less detailed study of its regional records, including its coasts and its islands. He gives 
critical consideration to much of its geographical nomenclature, not omitting here and 
there a brief comparison with the records of others. Particular attention has been given to 
the interior regions, especially to those in which the Nile, the Niger, the Zambesi, and the 
Congo have their source and through which they flow. Here, it is observed, Gastaldi seems 
to have been particularly well informed. The author of the monograph makes mention of 
certain descriptive sources — the records of early travelers and writers — which Gastaldi had 
before him in the preparation of his map. 

In a paragraph, but one of sufficient length, there is reference to African cartography as 
it appears in other Gastaldi maps; and there is a paragraph on the relation of his work to 
that of Ramusio and especially to that of Furlani. Not the least significant par; of the 
monograph points out Gastaldi's relations to Mercator, especially to the latter's work as it 
appears in his globe map of 154 1 and his world map of 1569. To Gastaldi's Africa are trace- 
able practically all important features of that continent, as they appear in the maps of the 
following century and a half. 

E. L. Stevenson 

History of Polar Exploration 

C. R. Markham. The Lands of Silence: A History of Arctic and Antarctic Explora- 
tion, xxi and 539 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. The University Press, Cambridge, 
1921. $18.00. 10x7 inches. 

Sir Clements R. Markham died in 1916 at the age of eighty-six. During well over half a 
century he was closely associated with polar explorations: when only twenty he took part in 
the search for Sir John Franklin and when seventy-one he was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the Royal and Royal Geographical Societies' Antarctic expedition. Nobody had 
a wider personal acquaintance with the polar explorers of the last seventy-five years, and 
nobody was more thoroughly steeped in the records of polar adventure in earlier times. 
Master of a bold and rugged style, blessed with good health, a keen memory, and a mental 
youth that lasted into extreme old age, Sir Clements was admirably qualified to tell the 
story of polar discovery. The world is therefore fortunate that he was persuaded to under- 
take this work, that it was all but completed before his death, and that it has found such 
an able editor in Mr. F. H. H. Guillemard. 

"The Lands of Silence" has something of the quality of an epic. We can hear through 
its pages the voice of a man, old in years and experience, unfolding a magnificent tale of 
adventure not merely to amuse and entertain his hearers but as an exhortation and as an 
example. Sir Clements' picture of the polar world, drawn with poetic realism, is a picture 
of the polar world as an adversary to human enterprise, and it was in the men who took part 
in the conflict with this adversary that the author was primarily interested. Many pages 
are devoted to broad, if not subtle, sketches of character and to detailed biographical notes 
of leaders and lesser officers alike. Sir Clements describes men as types rather than as 
persons; he appraises them for what they did rather than for what they were; and he glori- 
fies the men of his own nation above all others. The strongest chapters — the ones that 
leave a lasting impression on the reader's memory — are those concerned with the voyages 
of English seamen in the days of Elizabeth, with the loss of Franklin, with the British 
expeditions in search of him, and finally with the magnificent work and tragic death of Scott. 
The book is written in praise of British seamen and the British navy. Although space is 
devoted to the explorations of other peoples, it is given a little grudgingly, as an epic poet 
would chronicle the exploits of the allies as distinguished from the leaders in a great cause. 
At the close of Part I, on the Arctic, the author writes: "Although the English occupy the 
first place in Arctic discovery, yet it was begun and was completed by Scandinavians — 
by Erik the Red and Fridtjof Nansen," and he brings the book to a close with these words: 
"We may, therefore, hope that the great work initiated by the Societies with such splendid 
results will be renewed by successors to Scott and Wilson, and that they will again and 
again raise the standard of duty and useful, if perilous, achievement. For such men there 
is a note of encouragement and sympathy deep down in the hearts of all true Britons." 
In these sentences we see what is at the core of Markham's conception of polar explora - 
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tion — its value as a discipline. More than once he praises the rigorous training in the 
virtues of hardihood and endurance to be derived from battles with the ice and from winters 
in the far north or the far south. 

As a prose epic of British naval endeavor, then, "The Lands of Silence" is really a great 
piece of work; but this very fact means that it must lack important qualities when con- 
sidered from the points of view of history and of science. Though as Americans we are 
more than ready to admit that the British hold the foremost place in the annals of polar 
discovery, we cannot help observing that national bias led the author to devote a vastly 
disproportionate space to those British exploits with which he was personally familiar 
and in sympathy. The exploits with which he was not in sympathy are damned with faint 
praise. There is prejudice, for instance, in the minimizing of Peary's work. The series of 
Antarctic expeditions sent out from the various nations of Europe between 1898 and 191 1 
made contributions to science that were highly significant; to them the author devotes 
about one page apiece, but to the British expedition at the same time he devotes twenty- 
nine pages! 

Sir Clements tells us that on frequent occasions he used to express opposition to the 
search for the poles on the ground that it tended to divert the course of exploration away 
from more useful channels of geographical and scientific discovery. In spite of this we are 
not convinced that his foremost interest was scientific. He occasionally mentions details 
of geologic or other scientific observations, but scrappily and in isolated patches as they 
appealed to his fancy. Little or no mention is made of the highly significant and interesting 
climatological discoveries made in the Antarctic in recent years; and H. R. Mill has shown 
in an admirable review of "The Lands of Silence" {Nature, May 5, 1921, pp. 291-292) 
that its author in nearly every case slighted the biographies of the scientific staffs of ex- 
peditions while at the same time he gave minute details concerning the naval staffs. The 
history of the scientific exploration of the polar regions remains to be written. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, contains a valuable chronological table 
and bibliography by Mr. Edward Heawood, and also a good index. We think, however, 
that the purchaser of such a costly volume as this is entitled to somewhat better maps. 
Much of the text is almost unintelligible without constant reference, not to the outline maps 
provided, but to a first-class atlas. 

Bolivia's Claim to an Outlet on the Pacific 

D. S. Bustamente. Bolivia: Su estructura y sus derechos en el Paciflco. 377 and 

vi pp. Arn6 Hermartos, La Paz, 1919. 6 bolivianos. <)}4 x 6 inches. 

The legal and historical aspects of the difficulties left over from the War of the Pacific in 
which Chile occupied and retained portions of Bolivian and Peruvian territory, have often 
been treated. The work here referred to deals largely with geographical aspects in ar 
attempt to demonstrate Bolivia's right to an outlet to the sea. The author, a lawyer and an 
experienced statesman, sees in the natural laws controlling the destinies of peoplesthe strong- 
est grounds for demanding that his country be not deprived of access to the world's greatest 
highway. In historic connections, in present trade routes, in possibilities of development, 
in economic dependence Bolivia is essentially a west coast land. Relative distances to 
markets, distribution of her population (her western highlands contain three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of the republic), the location of her regions of greatest wealth, the distribution 
of her resources most needed by the outside world — all of these things bind Bolivia most 
intimately to the Pacific coast. The remaking of international trade routes by the Panama 
Canal has only served to intensify this fact. The country is distinctly a hinterland of the 
Pacific coast. The author believes she always will remain so, however much the agricultural 
interior provinces may develop, since rail connection via the Andes will ever be the shortest 
route to shipping points for North American and European ports. 

That Bolivia has always faced to the west and that the coastal regions have ever depended 
upon the highland interior he claims is evidenced by the facts that many of the place names 
in the former district are of Quechua origin, that ancient roads were built to facilitate that 
natural connection, that in colonial times the littoral provinces found their most natural 
administrative dependence to be upon the plateau rather than upon the coastal capitals, 
and that even the age of maritime commerce finds its easiest access to Bolivia via the west 
coast ports. 



